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This unit is designed with a basic goal of instilling 
3tter underitanding of, and enipathy for, the Amirican Indian, The 
Lrst section outlinis understandings and attitudes along with 
iggeitions for corresponding activities and resources. This is 
allowed by a Resource Manual that includes the following student 
fadings: (1) Wigration and Division of the Sioux; (2) The Beginnings 
: the SiouKi (3) Land of the Dacotahs; (4) These Were the SiouKi (5) 
le Ending P^ent On and On; (6) Attitudes and Values of American 
idians; {7) Background of Sioux— U.S. Government Conflict in 1800's; 
i) The Indian Has a Problem--The White Man; (9j Cultural Cleavage 
^tween the Titon sicux and Western Civilization; and, (10) The 
ight of the Anierican Indian* A brief glossary is included as well 
1 siveral pages of study questions. Other documents in this series 
:e so 005 534 through SO 005 551, (OPH) 
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AfffiRICANS, YESTEBDAY MJD TODAY 
He m our c e Maiiual 



Sue Odle 

Task Force on Minority Cultures 
Spring, 1970 

C* Skjervold, . Projeat Adrainietrator 



Teaeh#r Resource jjci to Aceompany ^aneparency 



laGRATlON -AMD DIVISION OF Tm SlObX 



The first mention of the SiQux in rseorded history, about 16^0, 
plactd the tribe in an area weet of the Great Lakes^ At that time, 
th# Sioux ware divided into seven major bands or "Council Fires*" 
Laterf aeveral of thes© bands began migrating to the south rnsid west, 
and by the iSth oentury, Bart of the tribe had moved out onto the 
Groat Plaine to Qlaim as their o^ an extensive area of the central 
North ^erican wilderness. By the 19th oentury, lands occupied by 
all the Sioux extended from the Mlesiaalppi River as far west as the 
Big Horn Moimtalns of Wyoming* 

Rils gradual movameht westward of several of the b^ds resulted 
in the development of important cultural and dialectic dii'^ereMes 
among the Siouxs and three great divisions of the tribe soon came to 
be recognized. 

The extern or SAOTEi division, spe^ng the Dakota dialeot, 
comprleed four of the original bandn* Santee remaiaiDd cl^.sest 

to the original homelMd Just west of the Mieaisaippi Ei^^ers iJrid 
maintained much of the traditional aulturei li%-ing^ in bark ^werod 
dwellings Mid praetieing a mixed ©eenomy of hunting, Siohina, ^atb- ^ 
and horticulture* 

^e middl©, or YANKTON division, speaking the Nakcba direct was 
comprised of two of the orlgirial bands who moved farther weot to settle 
throu^out a large area east of the Missouri River where they praaticad 
an 4Gonomy combined of fishing and river bottom hort"; culture with twice 
yearly buffalo himte on the ft^eat Plains west of the Missouri River. 
From their neighbor a of the Missouri Elver area^ they adopted varied 
etylea of shelter - the tlpi Md the ©arthlodget the latter a woodon 
beMled e^rth-covered etruoture^ 

roie western of TETON divialon, epeaking the liakota diiQ.eGti ^nd 
^ comprising only one of the ori^nal bands moved boldly across the 
Missouri River and out onto the Great Plains where they bee^ne nomad 
tipl dwellers I the classic horse-ridingi buffalo hunters of the Plains.. 
The Teton rapidly developed U culture quite different from their eastern 
relatives and soon became the largest of the Sioux divisional with a 
population eventually totaling more than that of the other two divisions: 
aombinad. 



Credit i 

TOils material was taken from information displ^ed at the Sloi^ ^ 
Indian Museum and drafts Center^ 1002 St* Joe Street, Kapid City, 
South Dakota* 

SOirag ' ' ■ ' - . 

Task Force 



student Hoading #1 



Tm BEGINNINGS OF TilS SIOUX 



Away teyond the dawn of history , in tho morning of mankind, the 
First American, came out of the west across the strait that was to b© 
known as Boring^ looked upon tho land, and saw that it was good* Eiat 
was perhaps t^enty'-fivo tliousand yoars ago ^ 

Gradually I probably in small successive vmvea^ the first Amorioans 
erossod from the Asian mainland and sproad south and cast until both 
southern and nortncrn portions of the continont wore occupied by a 
thinly spread population^ A new land rich in game aiid temperate of 
climatei compared to tho icy wastes of Siberia, it must have seamod a 
veritable paradise to those Stone Age disGOVorQrS| v;ho sclontists be- 
lieve were the founders of the numeroUB Algonquian race, which still 
poQplos ©astern Amurica and scattered portions of the V/est* 

Ihen, whon tho Aleonquians had made their way ovor the great empty 
land, a second Asian influx poured across Bering Strait and grappled with 
tho first diacoverors^ This second wave^ made up of tho poople we know 
today as Eskimos, fought long and bloody wars with the Algonquians over 
the whole longth and broadth of Canada, yet in the end were only partially 
successful in driving the Algonquians before them. 

And in the time of Jesus of Nasareth came the third £md mc^at eavage 
thrust of alio From the slopos of the Himalayas aoross the narrow straits 
swept the Athapascans, fierce i warlike, Intractable ^ 'They attacked 
Algonquians and Eskimos alike for hundreds of years, eKterminatlng otf 
intermarrying with lesser tribes until they had beeemo the most widely 
aoatterod stock in Ame:?ica^ Tho Navahos and Apachee were of this race, 
v/hese deprodations coaeed only when they had at last been absorbed by 
the peoples they had conquered^ 

From those Asian invasions , and lesser ones | have come the hundreds 
of American Indian tribes, with tho sixty linguistic stocks and hundreds 
of dialectic variations which v/e know today^ 

TOiere have been men in the valley of the Upper Mssouri for 
centuries e How longi it is impossible to determine, for th^r© has 
been little archeological research performed in. the northern plains « 

Ethnologists are able to place tho Missouri Valley tribes in their 
proper relationship by determining that they belong, for the most part| ^ 
to a oommon linguiatic stocka Yet their relationship is so lost in the 
mist of tim© that such related Sloimn peoples as the Crows, the Mimdans^ 
and the Hidataaa— groups which had split from the parent stem — fought 
long and bitterly with their brothers^ To tho ethnologist these are 
Siouan peoples, but to history i wid perhaps to themaolvos, only those 
of the Daootah nation are known as Sioux^ 
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It was the Chippewas of the Wisconsin forGsts who named tha Sioux# 
Nadowe-ia-iWs they callad them, meaning serpents or enemies « Jean 
Nicoleti ona of tho first French sxplorers to visit tho Chippewas^ 
country, brought back ivord of their fierce neighbors, and Paul Le Jeune*s 
RGlatlon of 16^0 the first written mention of the DacDtahs appears in 
the corrupted French form of Nadov/es-'Sioux^ which was later ehortened 
to Sioux. 

^eir own nam© for themselves meant something quite different » 
Dacotah means friends or allies— m name which the Chippewas, who suffered 
greatly at their hands i quite naturally foimd inappropriate ^ Wlion the 
Chippewas, who lived to the east of the SiouXj first met white men and 
acquired gunS| they turned upon their ancient foes and drove them west- 
ward through Wieconsin and Minnesota QUt onto the rolling graaBlande of 
the Upper Missouri Valley^ . , . 

SiQuan hunting parties, striking westward before the Chippewas 
In search of new lands ^ came upon the earth lodges of the Arikaras 
along the Missouri River and discovered the horses which were to give . 
them domination of tho northern plains « 

That was in the middle of the eighteenth century* In l8o4, fifty 
years later, Lewis. and Clark foujnd them already ranging west of the 
Missouri, superbly mounted, their name feared by all the tribes of the 
upper river valley^ 



When the Siou% first oamo Into the land that was later to be known 
as the Dust Bowl, no settlor's plov^ had sunk its blade into the earth* s 
natural cover « Ihirty millions of buffalo fed on the prairied grasses 
that stretched away In the sunlight to the , far horizons; Innumerable 
bands of antelope, elk, and deer bounded over the plains; wild fowl 
and game existed in such numbers as to seem incredible today, were it 
not that their plentitudo is. established by written records of the 
first explorers* 

It was Talmnka^ the buffalo, who provided the BIquk of the northern 
plains with all the nGQesslties of eKistencep Flesh for Immediate 
cooking, dried meat and fat for pemmiGan and other foods w©rq only the 
obvious uses to which the bison was puto Heavy robes, made from the 
buffal.o's thick hide^ were the Indian's winter covering and his- bed; 
in summer, the hides, tanned and with the hair removed, served him as 
a sheet or light blanket and made leggings, hunting shirts | moccasins, 
and women^s apparolo His tipls wore made of dressed cowhide; ^ light 
airy I warm, and comfortable, they were perhaps the most efficient. 
movable houses ever invented » Kie hide of a tough old bull, stretched 
over a light frame of green willows, made the famous bullboat' with which 
the Indian transported his family, goods, and geai:^ aQross the rivers | 
while the thick hide that guarded the buffalo's neck was shrunken into 
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a circular shield that could turn the sharpest lance or arrow. 

Trunks and boxes to contain thc> Indians* smaller possessiohs were 
made from tho raw hid© of the buffalo, witli ths- hair Bhaved off; sledge 
runnors for thoir dog-drawn sleds were mado from the rib bones | hoes 
and axes wero madG from the shouldor blados| tools for dressing hides 
came from the ' ribs and cannon bones* Ihe hoofs of th© bison^ boilod, 
made a glu^ for feathering th©ir arrows^ and cemGnting their arrowheads ; 
the hair of tha animal furnished them with soft cushions and padding 
for their saddles; tha long black beard served as an^ ornament for their 
Glothing, shields, or quivers^ Bone for needles and sinew for thread 
and bowstrings also camo from the buffalo's bulky body ^ while the long 
horns, peeled and polished, made ornamentsi spoons, and ladles^ Tho 
green hide of ths animal was sometimes used as a rGceptacle in which to 
boil^. moat, and the lining of thc3 paunch served as an efficient water 
bucket. ThQ skin of the buffalo's hind leg^ cut off between the hock 
and the pastern, mad© a tough boot or moccasin; long brushes to keop 
off flies and othar troublesome insocts wore made from the tail| and 
saddlecloths; knifo shoaths, quivors, bow cases ^ gun covers, and scores 
of other miscellanLSous articles, all indispensablG to the prairie red 
man, came from the bison^s massive frameworks 

Along the timbered river bottoms where there were wood, water, 
and shelter , or perhaps out on the open prairie in summer, the tipi 
villagtss of the Sioux began to cover the plains country, once they - 
hfi.d. acquired the horse amd begun to follov/ the migrations of the buffalo 
AiOrds which formod their main subsistence. Tho breeding season of the 
bison was* in summer ^ from June until early September , and as spring ' \ 
came each year to the prairies the males and f emalcs^-separated during 
the winter months— singled in vast seething herds for the mating season. 

The roaring and bellowing of the bulls ^ the clibking and battering 
- of horne and skulls and forefeet as they battled with each other in , the 
fury of mating time, made the prairlt^s echo with a noise as of thunder ^ 
Kieir sayage stampings and the wild, rank ox-re«k of, 'their shaggy 
bodies made their prsSvince Icnown tons of miles away, where Siouan 
buffalo hunters saddled and bridled in haste to slay the meat supply 
that would sustain them through the long winter months when the bison 
had drifted southward and the land lay blanketed in snow^ For with 
the coming of September, in tte-Time**'Vteen»-thQ-Wild«Plums-Ripen, the 
buffalo ceased their bellowings of lust, the hei^ds separated once 
again into groups of males and females, and a faw weeks later began 
thod.r long annual migration southward, to be seen no more in large 
numbr3ra on the northern plains until the following springs 

Slow, 'and clumsy as were these great beasts, it was nevertheless 
no simple feat to bring one to earth from the back of a racing pony by ' 
means of a hurled lance or a hastily aimcdl flint-tipped hunting arroWo 
Nothing could stand before the terrible stampedG of a buffalo herd| a 
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driving, compact mass' of horriod might that crushed everything in its 
path. Tile individu.al bull stood five to six toet high at the hump of 
his shouldors and measurad tan to twolvo foct from nose to tall tip- 
two thDUsand pouiids of ill-terapored, shaggy-ooated, dim-sighted fury ■ 
that might turn in an instant and diaembowol horse and ridor with a 
single lungo and tosa of his foot-long horns, 

_ Even the Siouan hunters, cunningest of tho ■buffalo-hunting peoples, 
praf erred to employ atratogom where possible in pitting thoir Btrength 
against the bison. Thsro were Indian bowman who could drive a hunting, 
arrow clear through the bulky body of a buffalo bull, but the more 
common and morQ effective raothods vre-re to drive the animals over a steop 
precipice where hundreds of thom would be killed or diaabled, and to 
construct huge pens into which they might be drivon and dispatched at 
leisure. 

In late fall , when tho summer * s hunting and foraging wero ended 
and the horse-drawn travols had been laden with great bags and blocks 
of pommican and other foodstuffs, the village sought aome timbored river- 
bend for a winter camp, ■ / 

P "^^^ ^ colorful pagaant: pack horses, hoapod high with camp 
duffel; old men, women, and ohildreii, some mounted, .others afoot- 
mounted warriors v/lth lancGS and marching polioo to keep order along 
the moving columni great herds of horses strung out for miles along 
the proceesion, with the shrill barks of hundreds of yapping dogs 
adding to tho din and confusion. All moved slowly across the rolling 
plain toward the spot SQl&cted for v/int©r quartars. At night, in the 
pitched camps, there v/as visiting and dancing and v;ooingi the blufe, 
bitter smoke of campfiros and the savory smell of buffalo meat rose 
fromthe cooking potsi and they wora merry at the end of the march, 
for It was a good life. ■ " 

t 

As the dark of ©vening deopened, some famed teller of tales or 
elderly tribal sage would gathor the young pooplo of the village about 
him and instruct them in the ancient ways of their people or in the 
Siouan logends that had been handed down from generation to generation. 
With the wonderful memory of the unlattcr&d, these tribal storytalloro 
were able to pass on lagends whoao form and eontont . remained virtually 
unchanged as they passed from tho lips of father to son and from son 
to grandson through the years, Goography, history, domestic science, " 
natural history, manual arts, civil government, and the arts of warfare ' 
and the chase were ably taught among the Siouan peoples. Not by the 
rote of -the classroom, it is true, but by the force of living speech 
and practical axamplQ, And there was -always a' tale of the oldon time 
to climax the ovening's instrudtion* * 

!■ V. 
Credit ; . ' ■ ■ \ 

Excerpted from tho book Land of the Dacotalis bv Bruce Noleon, pp. 8-I6. 
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LAI^ OF THE DAGOTAKS ^ 

TOio law of propsrty among the Indians foimdod as it was on a 
communal basis ^ with no provision for tho private ownorship of land^ 
was one of thc^ many causss of tho fraquent clashos botweon white man 
and rod^ No jnan or family could own land outright; it v/as allocated 
or appropriated according to the needs of each— and held only so long 
as good us© was made of it^ Thus the land belonged to no man or tribe 
to sell or give away, and the misundorstandings that arose from the 
two opposing viev/s of property often brought warfare in their wake^ 

The fault lay principall:/ with some of the early white settlers who 
sought to foster the idea of chidfB or kings after the European faahione 
Th±B made possible tho^ acquisition of the Indians' lands by a means which 
v/ould later appear valid in a v/hito man's court r the Bignaturs of the 
chief, or king, would be sufficients Indian chiefs, in reality, possessed 
no power save that which they might exert through the force of their 
ov/n characters and wisdom^ They were elected, usually, for their wise 
heads J but^ their followers were not bound to abide by their sag© counsel* 

White men 5 knowing this fact v/ell, were nevertholoss quite willing 
to bribe minor chieftains to cede lands which they did not ov/n, morely 
for the sake of having a document that v/ouli appear to be a proper 
transfer^ Once the transfer was madO| the military stood ready to en- 
force it I and the Indian had no recourse save to fight* And in v/ar he 
waF fully aa honorablG a foe as his whito brother « 

Much absurd fiction has boon writtan of the red man*^^ savage 
customs and barbarous tortures ^ The customs of scalping and torturing 
prisoners appear to have oxlsted among the Iroquois of eastern Amorica 
before the coming of the whites, but it was the white man who spraad 
thorn far and wide« English and Frenoh offered bounties to the Indians 
for each other's scalps^ Among the tribes of the Upper Missouri 
prisoners were seldom tortured, although the dead bodies of fallen enemies 
wore usually scalped or, in certain tribes ^ slit from hip to knee with 
a hunting loiifo that they might be disgraced in the Land of the Ghosts ^ 

Crime of any sort was rare among the Sioux^ Murder for. gain was 
virtually unknown among thom^ THg pangs of hunger drove none of them 
to theft, for the door of every lodge was open to whoever would enter, 
and any poraon could help himself to food from tho great kettlos which 
stood rlways full and bubbling ^ But thore were few who had need to 
practice this method of securing food, for the only personal property 
recognised by the Sioux — and all they needed for successful living — 
could be had by any manr a horse, a weapon, and a lodge ^ "And the horse, 
which was moat important, could always be acquired by stealth from some 
onomy pasture ^ 

Horse-stealing was considered eminently respectable by all the 
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plains tribes s hGnco staaling io scarcely the proper v/ord^ ThB positiqn 
■ of an Indian who v/as able to steal horses from an onemy was precisoly 
that of a prosant-day businossman v/ho is adept at stoaling custoniGrs 
from a rival firm I ha v/ould be honored and promoted. But white mmn^ 
applying their own staiidards of moral conduct to the Indian, called 
him a thlGf whon he stolG their horses. 

Had th© Indian understood that the white man considered him a thief, 
he would have been qxiick to resent the elur, for thieves v/cre given short 
shrift among his people^ and ho would not for a moment have Gonsidered 
stealing from a member of his own tribe or nation. As is always the 
case with separate cultur&s, red man and whito looked at each other 
across vast gulfs of mutual miscomprehension, . 

The variety and abundance of the Indians' harvest , it may be eon- 
jectured, made certain that th© women v/oiU.d not lack homowork^ but the 
popular belief that they were abused drudges, suffering lives of slavery 
and maltreatment under their lazy .and improvident husbands 3^ is far from, 
a true one^ The manufacture of household implements^ as well as the 
strenuous duties of the chase and protection of the tribe from .attack, 
fell to the men. Tribal taboos against men* s performing women's work 
were strong, Just as they are today among white persons, and the province 
of the Indian woman wp.s the home and garden ^ 

The belief that Indian men were lasy is largely an outgrowth of 
the fact that few white men — -literate ones at any rate— -saw the Indian 
in his native state, before his way of life had vanished and his ancient 
occupations disappeared^ With the destruction of the buffalo, the foneing 
in of the landa^ and tho reduction of the Indians to reservation status, 
bhey= found themselves suddenly without the work they had done since time 
immemorial » 

While th© women's work — the hom^ and gardenp^emained, the men 
loafed about with little or nothing to do, for they were unable to 
adapt themselves quickly to the v^hit© man's ways. But it was not 
always soj they had dignity and pride of achievement dnoe, and so 
did their womankinds 

Ihe Indian husband had little authority over the person of his 
wife I she could ieavo him at will if ho mistreated har, ^eir 
marriages were much the same as ar^ found in modern society. Tribal 
eouncils, in which the women participated 1 were held to determine all 
important courses of action | in other worda, Indian women had the 
vote at least two centuries before ^their white sisters« ^ 

So the great SiouK Nation, numharing more than fifty thousand 
people, lived in harmonious concord with nature and their wild environ- 
ment all along the rich valley of th© Upper Miesouri. For three 
quarters of a century after they hiid become subjects of Louis XIV thoy 
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mado thair slow way; westward from the Minnasota forests into a land 
whyre no white man had evar set foote Ihey hunted the buffalo, prayed 
to their tribal gods, and dancod their tribri danees as they had done 
for generations, paying littlo hoed to tho fact that they had legally 
Ipocome Frenchmen o 
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Tommw . 

This accoimt of the family lifo of tH© Sioux boy was 
written by Marl Sando^, a woman who was born and brought up 
in Northwestern Nebraska* She ^remembers the Sioux warmly 
and tells of these Indians as she remeinbers them from her 
childhood when they were her neighbors o 



A New One Is Born 

^ By the timf I was seven or eight I had begun to sense a special 
kind of Individual responsibility among the Sioux, not only for oneself 
=but for the family, the band, the whole tribe ^ Then one morning I saw 
something of the start of this^ A small girl from the camp aoroaa the 
road came tapping shyly at our door, motioning to me, 

''Alih, I have a brother too now,'* she whispered^ hor dark eyes on 
the baby astride my hip. "He is Just taorn." 

I pushed the oatmeal back on the stove, 'glanced toward the stable 
where Mother was milking our cow and hurried across the road as fast 
as I could, my brother bobbing on my sides I slowed up at the smoky 
old canvas tipi^ gliy, too, now, but I did peer into the dusky Interior 
where an Indian womMi bent over the new baby on her lap. At the noise 
of our excltoment, the tiny red«brown face b#gan to pucker up tighter, 
but the mother caught the little nose gently between her thumb and. fore- 
finger and with her palm over the mouth, stopped the crying. When the 
baby began to twist for breath, she let go a little, but only. a little^ 
and at the first sign of another cry, she shut off the air again, crooning 
a soft little song as she did this, a growing song of the Plains Indians / 
to make the boy straight-limbed and strong of body and hoart as the 
grandson of Bad Arm must be^ 

I watched the mother enviously^ Our babies always cried, and so 
1 had to ride thom on my hip, but 1 knew that none of our small Indian 
friends made more than a whimper at the greatest hurt, even falling from 
the high limb of a tree^ Now I saw what an old woman had tried to. ex- 
plain to me. During the newborn minutes, that newborn hour, Indian 
children, boy and girl, were taught the first and groatest lesson of 
their lives: that no one could be- permitted to endanger the people 
by even one cry to guide a roving enemy to the village or to spoil a 

*A note to the readers Vocabulary words are found at the end of this 
readings 
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hunt that could mean the loss of the winter meat for a whole band or 
even a small tribe. In return the child v/ould soon discover that all 
the community felt an equal responsibility toward him* Every fire 
became like that of his parents, v/elcoming the . exploring, the sleepy 
or injured toddler^ Every pot would have a little extra for a hungry 
boy, and every ear was open to yomig sorrow i young joys and aspirations. 
I slsQ Imevi that never, in the natural events of this small boy's life,' 
would he be touched by a punishing- adult hand. If he grew up like the 
Sioux of the old hunting days he would be made equal to the demands of 
his expanding v;orld v/lthout any physical restriction beyond the confines 
of the cradleboardp I still remember the closed , distant faces of the 
Sioux when I was whipped for staying out to watch the heyoka in the 
thunderstorm I and at other whippings b^t mmXI^ 

The American Indian considered the wLvites a brutal people who treated 
their children like enemies— playthings , too^ saddling them like pam-- 
pered pete or fragile toyss but underneath likvi enemies to be restrained, 
bribed^ spied on and punished, or as objects of competition between the 
parents^ sometimes even to open quarrelings and worse over them ^ The 
Indians believed that children so treated could only grow up dependent ^. 
and immature pets and toys, but v/ith adult wills and appetites to be 
indulged— -grow up designing, angered and dangerous enemies within the 
family circle, to be appeased and fought and be defeated by, perhaps 
eveh murdered^ The Indians pointed to the increasing lawlessness and 
violence of the young psople of the white man, a violence that was often 
turned against their elders* Such a thing was unknown among the tribes 
in the old days and very rare up to the rfecent expropriai^lng days, whan 
so many thousands of Indians were driven off their small holdings on 
the reservations into an alien society. Usually untrained and perhaps 
practically illiterate, they have drifted into hopeless tent and shack 
communities around the small towns and to the slums of cities like 
Chicago/ with very few Jobs open to them anywhere^ 



His Second Parents 

By custom pvery son and daughter, too, was provided with a second 
father and mother at birth — ^usually friends of the blood parents ^ or 
some relatives outside of the immediate family^ The second father of 
a boy was often selected partly for excellence as hunter, warrior, horse 
catcher, bandhistorian, holy man who listened and advised, or medicine 
mart— either healer or one learned in rites and GeremQniaiso Still 
earlier the man might have been a maker of , arrows, spears or shialds, 
an outstanding runner or gifted in decoying and snaring animals ^ His 
wife, the second mother, was preferably known as v/armhearted, and fond 
of boys around the tipi, the lodges Sometimes the youth showed a 
special and unexpected talent as he grew and then a' third father might 
be selected, one gifted in this new bent. Or if the puberty dream was 
of thunder, a heyoka might be added as a sort^ 
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In the.3ocond-^^^^J.o^ the bo;^ coiar tease and laueii in a way 
ijT!proper^'in his own home. He coAOd-talk freely, so long as it warn " 
.ap€ct£ul. He ne^r^ used-^profanity , howeverg for the " Sioiux langua^^e 
had no euch words, and no obsoeiiities except - tha^praatiGaLly any word 
could be made obscene by gross exaggeration. Sex was not a thing of " 
shame or for snickers and embarrassment, although in a proloiieed battle 
Sioux women aometimea. taunted with gsstures .and shouted 
words indicating they were not men fit for the women of the -Sioux. 

And when a boy like^ Young One. across the road- went to war, whether 
in the old days against the Pawnees or the Crows, or later, to the 
Pacifio or Korea, the women of hia second home could show emotion and 
ory out ^ "Be carefiil, our brotherP^ and "Be careful , our son!" His 
. blood mother- cmn.d only stand .,o.ff- and aing the brave heart song for 
him, I saw this done-as late as World V/ar II, while an old holy man 
made medicine up on a hill for the safe- retm-n of thas^ -modarn warrioro 
of the SiouK. 

I recall peeing the second father o:^ the new baby across the road 
that first d^^ his white teeth shining r.n the sun with what ceemed the 
same happy pride as the actual father; s. That evening the little group 
of men smoked in the late sunlight and ^talked of othor days of birth, 
and how the future was planjied then, their v«-oj*ds clarified by an ^ 
occasional bit of sign talk because our father sat among them, passing 
his sack of Big Bale tobaQCD around. At the ti; La the women bent over 
the cooking. ,^ires, boillag_lamb*s-quarters and muGhrcoms they had 
gathered and frying g"rouse the men shot that a fteriioont with Indian 
bread, fried^ too, and, stewed goose^Derriea irom our garderie The black- 
ened coffeepots sent up a^fine^ smcais witl W ne threads of fire smoke 
trailed of f JLnto- tha..^unlight above ^ the .shadcv.'ing river %'^alley. 

In June a bad hailstorm up. on Pdne Ridge Hesorvmt ion in. South 
Dakota. poMded the poor little corn patches and the.gai^dens in the creek 
bends into the ear^h, so these friends returned to our region and stayed 
around. most ^ of the summer ^ until potato-'pickire tii-ne in October to m^e 
a little cash monay^ Tor a couple of weeks the wagons wera gone from 
across the road and the ni^ts seemed employ without the pleasant ^ nor ^-V-V 
drumming of Bad.Ariii as he *^threw his mind bac.?:;' to the old days of his 
youth along the .Powder River and the Tcr.gue and the Roflebud^ Thm Indians 
had pushed into the sand hills to gather ohokecherries ^ sand cherries 
and wild pliims^ Ihey picked 'up. all th© g^ont *hey could iind, too, the 
extra meat to be dried for winter. &ven if it was Jackrabbit^ snared 
and trapped because ^urtrid^as. were vei^y scara.9« K.^bbib was not the 
sweet, fat .Jbuf faJ. n'^that once bulged the £oldJ.ng/ paint ei^p^f leak© s^bmb^ 
with.,an^^^^ried 'meat^^a_x^rj:7^ Indians through bha lon/^ost winter*.. 
Fall woiad bring '^^ks^ and_gTOSe ^ut rabbit .was. availa.ble- in ths-4iotj 
drying tim^of suinmer and w^ld ^ta^e-^rr-^tty good boiled with prairie 
onion in the ket-c^ ttose. months when tlw^hli^sz^d .roaj^d ^^^^d thair 
r^eryatiQn shac^ -and the taoth^^t long^^d the beHy^lean^ 
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The v/omen roasted some of the dried meat and poiinded it with 
ehokecherries and then stuffed this v/asna, this pemmican, hot, into 
flour-sack casings instead of the buffalo bladders of th© old days* 
It v/as a fine concentrated food, gritty to the teeth from th© crushed 
chokecherry pits but enriched by the nutty taste of the kernels and 
pleasing to the old-timers like Contrary^ v;hose sv/ollen eyes watered 
a little in remembering ^ 

By the time Young One v/as six weeks old he was little trouble to , 
anyone, either in the cradleboard propped against a tipi pole or riding 
a mother's back whire she v/ent about har work^ .He would be up there 
some of the tinie until he was a year old or more, out of harm's wayi 
seeing all" the world from the high place^ and unpossessed by the mother's 
'^eyes. Before Young One was two months old it-^^faa^ecided^^.he must swim, 
"before he forget it," the older mother told us, by sipise I took my 
baby brother down to see this^ . The woman aarried Young One into a quieter 
spot along the riverbank and with her hands under the chest and belly, 
she eased the boy into the shallow , tepid water until it came up around 
him^ Then, .suddenly, his sturdy legs began to kick and. his arms to 
flail out^ The next time he lasted a little longer, and by the third . 
or fourth time the v/oman could take her hands away for a bit while he 
held his head up and dog paddled for himself ^ 

Winter babies boys or girls, who couldn't be taught to Bwim 
early, were thrown into ponds or river holes in the spring by the 
father, the impace calculated to revive the fading urge to swim* 
Every Indian child had to keep hiniself afloat awhile if he slipped 
off into deep water, was caught in a cloudburst or in a river accident 
while the people were fleeing from enemies or a buffalo stampede* 

Thm young Indian learned to make hia own decisions, take the 
responsibility for his actions at an incredibly early age^ When the 
baby began to crawl no one cried, "No, Nol" and dragged him back from 
the enticing red of the tip! fire coalSs Instead, his mother or anyone 
near watched only that he did not burn up^ "One must learn from th© bite 
of the fire to let it alone ^" he was told when he Jerked his hand back| 
whimpering a little, and with tear-wet face brought his burnt finger 
to whoever was near for the soothing« The boy's eyes would not turn 
in anger toward th© mother or other grownup who might have pulled him 
back, fruetrated his natural desire to test, to Qxplorm^ His anger 
was against the pretty coals ^ plainly the source of his paino He would 
creep back another time but more warily s and spgn he .would discover 
where warmth became burnings ^- 



A Part of His Village 

From birth the young Sioux was in the midst of the adult world e 
Hiere was only one room in the lodge | and only one out-of-doorso Back 
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when he was small his cradlsboard often huns on a tipi pole or a meat 
rack^ the wind swaying him drowsily , v/hil© the childrGn played and raced 
and sang around him and one of his mothers or frequently Reveral women 
worked nearby, busy with the meat or the hides or perhaps beading the 
regalia of the men« 

But the little Sioux had to learn, some use of his legs this suminer. 
He spent more and more time on the ground, perhaps on a robe or soft 
grass but often alone* free to diBCover his body now and begin to get 
his discipline in the natural way^ as he must be free to take his ideals 
and aspirations from the precepts and examples of those around hinio 

Vfnen the thrust of the boy^s growing legs took on insistence^ one 
of the fathers or perhaps an uncle lay on his back and held the baby 
Greet for a short v/alk up his stomach and chest , laughing hard at the 
:.fcurdy push of the legs ^ shouting that this was a warrior soni this was 
a great and powerful hunter^ Perhaps the man v/as a yoimg war chief ^ er^ 
if older, just out of the evening council circle whore any toddler could 
approach the headmen unhindered. He could see them smoking quietly, 
deliberating the cornmon problems of today and tomorrow or planning 
ceremonials and hunts ^ pei^heips selecting the warrior society to p.olice 
the village for the next moon, arid protect it from disturbances inside 
and out^ The boy could hear the crier ^ always some old and very judicious 
and respected manj hurry through the camp with any new£v or with warnings 
of danger, or of a nunt coming up, perhaps carrying iir, :l nation sticks 
to a feast or a celebration, or proclaiming the council's decisions. 
And thsy were decisions, not orders, for no Sioux could tell anyone ^ 
v/hat to do* The only position a Sioux inlierited was his membership in 
the tribe* He became a leader, a chief because some were willing to 
follow him and retained his position only as long as the following re-^ 
mained. 

In the old days the small children traveled in their cradletaoards 
01 in ekin sacks hung to the saddle i with other such sacks containing . 
.special belongings — finery and regalia, a hard-to-replace pot, perhapSi 
and seasoning and medicinal herbs, so many sacks that a woman's horse 
might look like some short, thicks fruit-hung branchy Older children 
sometimes rode on .the pony drags in willow cages that helpwd keep them 
from falling out during naps or in flight from attacking enemies^ Often 
an old man or woman v/as with themi one too feeble for a long ride on a 
horse or to iun» But now and then even the gentlest travois horse took 
fright and ran away perhaps at the smell of a mountain lion or the flutter 
of a white petal blown from a giant thistle poppy, horses being what 
they are^ Tlie travois and its occupants might be scattered over the 
prairie, the willow cage turned upside down* It was very funny and 
generally only the women ware concerned, the young people and "the old 
men laushing hard to see it, those inside the cage, too, if they weren't ' 
hurt too- much. 



Tcim young Sioux rode early^ Sometimea before he., could walk he was 



carriedi'behlnd his father 5 clinging to the rav/hide string of the man's 
breechclout** He learned to climb up the foreleg of an old mare like a 
tree, mounting oil the right side as the grown Indians all did^ the man 
v/ith the bov; in his left hand v/hen he leaped on, out of the v/ay, and 
leaving the right hand free to draw the bov/-string fast, 

-In the old days Young One would havo watched the \mr parties depart, 
the v/omen singing them out upon the prairie, and then saw the men come 
back, perhaps with some missing, the bereaved keening their sorrow in 
the night* Afterward there might be a victory dance and feastingi the 
small boys pushing up among the standing legs to see the honoring, too ^ . 
and later perhaps noticing the warm glances of the maidens for the young 
warriors, and laughing, as small boys do« Young One would have heard 
other exceptional services sung through tho village — ^ successful hunt 
when meat was scarce^ a disease ravasing tho people stopped, a treaty 
made for ph*aoo and better timese 



His Teachers 

From back before he understood the w^ords or the wisdom^ the young 
Sioux heard the hero tales of his people told around the evening fires,- 
but in his early years he learned most from the other children^ Ihey 
took joy in showing him all their Imowledge, and in practicing the 
latent parent lying deep in everyone, eager to care for any /small 
creature or being around^ But he learned much, parhaps most, from the 
scorn and laughter of these peers, and from another boy^s fist in his 
face. Eventually he discovered how to avoid some of the laughing, and 
the blows, or to fend them off^ 

When Bad Arm, the man who had once carried me home from the plum 
thicket, was asked if there wasn^t injustice in this discipline by 
children he drew on his old pipe awhile * All' life was . injustice, he 
thoughts Lightning found the good man and the bad; sictoess carried 
no respect for virtue, and luck flitted around like the spring butterfly, 
*^It is good to learn this in the days of the mother's milkc Discipline 
from the young eemes as from the earth and is accepted like hunger and 
weariness and the bite of v/inter eold^ Coming so, it hatchea no anger 
against the grown-up ones, no anger and hatred to sit ±n the heart like 
an arrow pointed to shoot both waysy'^ 

1 remembered v/hat the Young On© would learn soon — that his grand- 
father^ Bad Arm, was from the finest of Sioux lines, the old Man, 
Afraid of His Horse people^ prominent long before the Indians had horses | 
when the family was headed by Man (the Enemy Is Even) Afraid of His Dog, 
the dog changed to horse later, perhaps because the new oreatur© was 
called big-dog when it became the warrior's accompanying animals The 
Man, Afraid name was handed down clear into the resGrvation days by 
eor.gs through the village when a son or a nephew grew into the proper 
character and prominence « . This line has been called the Adams family 



of the American B^diarii brav© and wise in war aiid in the comicil, 
psaaeful, judiciouB and rtiBponijibl^ ^ modest and incorruptible^ Back 
in 185^ Man, Afraid of His Horso was asked to become tho head chief 
for the v;hites after Lieutcna:it Qrattan turni?d hia cannon on the govern^ 
ment-elevatod Conquaring Bearj whoso death ocaffold had stood on our 
home place for many years aftoi^ward, tho Indians told us^ Man, Afraid 
was promised fiiia prusonts and great powor, but he told the govornnient 
iDen sternly that the Sioux had no head chiefs Instead, thoro was a 
council of hoadmen selectod for ragular, spocificd terms by the people , 
who retained the right to throw thsm one or all from their high place 
at any time. Ihe white man's presents and powor were, not for himp 
Ruefully he reminded them that the man they killed had been in their 
high position bs^rely three years^ *'It seoms that the whitec grow 
tired of their chiefs very quickly s'- 

So the young Sioux learned from his peers, learned from their com^ 
panionship^ their goodness and the power of their ridicule, the same 
ridicule he saw used against those in highest position sometimca, for 
even groat war leaders bowed in humiliation before concentrated laughter^ 
And hs saw men and women of his people walk in dignity through the village 
circle, the peaceful, orderly village where normally one heard no 
quarreling in tipi or outside, none excfipt after the whita man's firo^ 
water cameo In the old days the wiser chiefs kept the whisky wagona 
out of their camps and took their young warriors away from the white 
man's trails^ from the trading postse Eie occasionaL unruly youth or 
older one was called aside by some well^respected man, perhaps from 
'-^^ troublemaker's warrior society^ THb next time there was public 
ridicule, particularly from the women and girls and often frbm the 
Contraries* If necessary a humiliating lash of the bow across the 
shoulders was administered by the village police for all to seen Next 
his lodge might be torn down, and finally thore was ostracism for a 
year or two, even as many as fouro The driving out was done formally , 
by decision of the council, the man escorted to the edge of the village 
with his lodge, if he had one, and his other goods loaded on the poles 
and dragged by an old horses Anybody who wished could follow the 
ostraciaed one, and sometimes several did, even many— ^enough to start 
a new camp, particularly if the verdict seemed iin^'ustu But if there 
was only one man and perhaps his family he wont in great danger, for 
the tracks of a lone traveler, a lone tipi apparently wandering v/ere 
soon stalked by enemies for the easy scalps, easy horses and weapons 
that would bring no reprisals « In any case the ostracism was a sad 
thing, a community failure, and often the women keened as for a death 
while the driven--out departed and grow small on the prairie « 

"It is better to use ridicule early^— to keep the young on the good 
road," Bad Arm and the heyoka agreed, telling m© that in this, had I 
been a Sioux, I should have had a real place, for ridicule from the 
girls and the women stings like the yellow-striped hornets 



In the old buffalo daj^s the very young Sioux learned to snare and 



track small aiiimals^ ovon tho rabb.ib, v;ith hiV trick of doubling back 
Oil his trail, teaching tho hunter to use hia s:=yes v/hile other croatures 
taught him to sharpen his nooo and hio ears^ As th'7 boy grow he was 
drawn into the hunting gamc^iJ as ho was thc^e of thcs village I prairie 
balls running and juniplng contosts, t^^g, snow snaks in the winter^ 
and alv/ayo wrastling and horso racing^ the boys riding somatimes so 
small they s#&nied liko som^- four-footod crtjatiiro clinging to tha manG 
and br.cks Young one would havo soon the nisn piles their v/agora in goods 
at the betting stako boforc the horses wore vjhippod home v/ith dust and 
whooping^ Ho v/ould have learned to ride in a doad run while hanging to 
the far side of his pony v/ith a moccasin toe over tho back^ a hand twisted 
into the mane^ roady for war^ Htj woiild hava boon along in raids against 
c^nomy horse herds as a yovuig white man rrdght study his father's methods 
raiding a competitor's customGrs^ 

As the boy grsw he ran with his village kind as young antelope run 
together. He teased the girls ^ grabbed bits ot meat from the drying 
racks when he was hungry^ He went to watch tho older youths and young 
men stand In their courting blankets at this tipi or that one for a 
few words with the young daughter and could hardly wait until he, too^ 
was a man^ He imitated th^^ warriors and ran their arrands, hoping to 
be asked out on a raid, as v/as done for promising boys, particularly 
by the war society of a father or an uncles much as a white youth would 
be eased toward his father's fraternitj^^ and of tan with little more 
bloodshed. Except in a fow tribal struggles for hunting grounds^ 
Plains Indian fights were scarcely more dangerous than a h^rd-fought 
football game 5 Hie first--^lass coup=— striking an engmy with the band| 
the bow or the coup stick without harming him — wb.b the highest war 
achievement^ more important than any scalp^ 

Occasionally the boy was taken out on night guard of the village 
and the horse herds ^ or to scout the region for unauthorized war parties 
trying to . slip av/ay, endangering themselves and perhaps the village 
v/ith avenging attacks^ An Indian who gave up the right to cry at birth 
becauso it would bring enemies upon the people must not do the sam© 
thing by rash and foolish acts latere 

Understanding of the regular ceremonials and rituals came gradually 
to the young Sioux^ Eventually he rsalised what old Contrary told us 
through the interpretation of his teenage granddaughter ^ v/ho cheerfully 
turned all the heyoka said around to its rightful meanings Th& Sioux 
camp of any slse was alv/ays set in a circle bocause all sacred things 
were round— ^he sun, the moon^ the earth horizon, as one could plainly 
see^ Even the tipis v/ero round, and their openings as well as that of 
the whole camp alv/ays faced the east/ to welcome and honor the light that 
brought the day and the springtime ^ But the simplest and perhaps the 
most profound, ritual that the young Sioux saw v/as the most common^ .Hie 
first puf f ^ of the pipe at a smoking and the first morsel of food at a 
meal were always offered to the Great Powers — -the earth, the sl^ and 



the four directions, which included ^vorything that lay within thoir 
arms. All things were a part of thoso Powers, brothers in thenii and 
anyone could understand what a brother was^ 



Ttio Man Within ths Youth 

After his sovonth birthday the Sioux hoy never addressed his blood 
mo.thar or sister dirGctly again, speaking to theni only through a third 
person^ Wien he showed signs of coining manhood ho v/ae pr^parad for 
his puberty fasting by men close to the family, including some wise 
and holy one. Ihere were also holy women among the Sioux, advising 
and officiating in many of the rites with both men and women but not 
for the puberty fasting, which was the youth's orientation into male- 
noes. \^.en he was ready the boy was escorted to some far barren hill 
and left there in brGechclout and moccasins against the sun of dayi the 
cold of night, v/ithout food or v/ater^ mi© ordeal was to strip' away ©very 
superficiality, all the thinss of the fleshy to prepare for a dreaming, 
a vision from the Powers^ Usually by the third or fourth day the 
youth had dreamed and was brought down, gaunt and weak*, He was given 
a few drops of water at a time and some food, but slowly | and after he 
was restored a little, and bathed and feasted^ his advisors and the' 
holy man tried to interpret the vision that was to guide him in this 
manhood he was now entering o 



Credit I • ' 

E^ccerpted from miese Were ghe Sioux , by Marl Sandoz, Hastings 
Publishers, New York, I96I. 
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Definitions of V/ords From 
Those Woro the Sioux 
Aspirations Anibitions^^ v/anting to do sonio things 

Avenging To got re^vunga for^ 

Breschclout (Also callod a broechcloth) A strip of mat^erial or 

bucksknn about a foot whide and six faot long passed 
between the legs and undar the front and rear part 
of a belt^ 

CartridgQs The casing v/hich contains the gun powder for a firearm^ 

Coremonials A set aystsin of rites or rituals^ 

Competitors Thome who .are on the other side in a contest or match ^ 

Contrary In a dream it was rovoaled to this man =.that he must 

" do many things backwai^d or the opposite of the usual 

ways He might walk around his tipi on his hands » or 

ride his horse facing backwards 

Coup A term used by the Plains Indians for a brave deed 

or victory over an enemy ^ 

Cradleboard The enGlosed hard backed wrapping in which the baby 

was carriGd on the mother ^s backo 

Enticing To tempt with hops of rewards 

Expropriating To take something from its owner ^ 

Frustrated To prevent from achieving a goal^ 

Gaunt Thin and bony^ 

Heyoka See contrary ^ 

Humiliation To lower the pride or dignity of a person^ 

Interpretation An explanation or translation^ 

JudiciouB Showing or having sound Judgements 

Keeninff A wail or prolonged moaning done by the Sioux wortien 

to ahow sorrov^ at the time of deaths 

Latent ' Lying hidden and undeveloped in a person or thinga 
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Orientation To learn about a new situation* 

Ostracism To exclud© from a group t 

Parfleche Term applied both to the rawhide and to the trunk 

or suitcase type containers made from it* 

Peers A parGon of the same rank or ability - an equal, 

Pemmican Food made from dried meat pounded to powder and mixed 

with melted fat. 

Regalia Fine clothes, finery, the decorations of a society* 

Ridicule To make a person the object of laughteri to make 

fun of « 

Scorn feeling of anger and contempt. 

Snared To catch in a trapo 

Stajnpede^ A eudden rush ^ as a herd of cattle or buffaio. 

Super flelalifry ShoiTring only on the surface * shallow^ 

Taimted ^fade fun of* 

Tepid Moderately warms 

Travoia A carrier pulled by a dog or horse made of tw© long 

poles with a platform attached* 

Virtue Moral excellence i a good quality. 

Wagers Betse 

Wasna Dried meat and choke cherries pounded together into 

little cakes = 
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To Folloiv Student Raading #p 

Questions to Ansv/er From 
Ihesa V/ere tho Sioux 

1* V/hy were babies not alloWGd to cry? 

2o Wio might be the a©aond paronts of the child? V/hat did they do? 
3^ VJhy was it important that childron knov/ how to swim? 
^'—^ ^^owz children of ton s-^^ankodf E^lain, 

At what age did the Sioux child learn pGrsonal responsibility 
for decisions? 

Were the .Sioux people given direct orders by their leaders? Explain 
Was discipline given by other children to the youngor" ones? Ej^lain 



Did tho Sioux of the early times recQgni2e one head chief? Explain^ 



9m After public ridicule i what was the aeverost form of punishment 

for a member of the band who would not conform to accapted standards? 



10s What was. the highest war achisvGmont = more important than any 
scalp? 
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THE ENDING WENT ON AI© ON 

In 1874 gold was discoVGrod in the Black Hills ^ After that th© 
Indian wars reached their . climax. 

The Black Hills had beon guaranteed to the Sioux by the treaty 
of 1868, v/hich said that the Powdor River country , including the Blaok 
Hills I was to be theirs forever and that no white men should ever be 
permitted to pass over this land or settle on ite But when the nev/s 
of th© gold strike in the Black Hills spread^ prospactors stole in, 
a few at first, then more and moro^ The Sioux protested. Th& Army 
stepped in then* It seised the minors and turned them over to a courts 
But as not one v/as found guilty, thoy all came rl^t back and brought 
more prospectors with them^ 

Again th© Sioux protested^ And nov/ the Government offered to bi^ 
the mining rights. It v/ould pay S6|000,000 for them^ 

Ihe Sioux laughed at the offer ^ More than that had already been 
taken out of their Black Hills ^ they said^ If the Great Father wanted 
to buy their land and get rich, they wanted to get rich too* They would 
not sell for loss than 150,000^000. 

ThQ Government sav; that other means of porsuasion would have to be 
founds And now an order wont outa The Sioux must como in and bo "enrolled ^ 

Most of the bands obeyed^ But Crazy Horse of the Oglalai a warrior 
famed for his recklessness, would not come in« Neither would Tatanka 
Yotankay Sitting Buffalo, known to the Americans as Sitting Bull* He 
was chief of the Hunkpapa division of the Teton Dakotae and one of the 
most able, honest, and idealiatiG statesmon in Indian history* Sitting 
Bull understood very well what was behind the order and sent back words 
^*I have no land to sell^ We do not v;ant any whit© men here = " 

A second order went out. If Sitting Bull did not come in, the Army 
v;ould take drastic action against himp 

"You can find me easily," Sitting Bull returned^ "I will not run 
awayJ» 

So persuasion by means of the gun began. It was a difficult job, _ 
requiring many columns of troops and ma^y scouts— Pav/nees and Crows and 
Shoshonis v/ho had Joined the white soldiers to fight their old enemies 
of the plains p • ' 

In Jime I876, General George Crook found the main body of unpersuaded 
Sioux in the valley of Rosebud Creek in southern Montana^ The General, 
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who was l©ading 1,000 or so soldlere, was attacked by a more or l©?s 
eqiial amibei^ of warrlorff^ But the groim^ ke^^ grownnc Indiana, Crook 
oould^^ot hold hie own agains+ them and limped back to ]iis hnme of 
supplies to wait for more troops* 

Hie Indians moved across the ridge to the next river weat, the 
Little Big Horn. Ohere they mmt up a larga oamp made up of Crazy Horea'a 
people and Sitting Bull's people and allies from the o+hr^r .Sion^ divisions 
and the Cheyennea. 

Eight days after the battle with Orook^ bhia camp wae attacked on 
a Sunday afternoon by a regiment of aavalry« Eie attack waa defeated^ 
Crazy Horse, shouting, "Today Is a good day to fight, today is a good 
day to die," lad a rush that cut off half the attacking forcea* ^ery 
man in this aurrQundad group of cavalrymen was killed In a desperate, 
blading fight that laated leaa than half an hour, 

The Seventh Cavalry foreea had been led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Custer I who rtied in the battle ^ong with more thM. 2$0 of hia men. 

So the defeat was, in effect, the end of the ware of the plaina, 
Cragy Horaa^ «id Sitting Bull had lost by winning. For now troopa harried 
tharo without mercy v and the Indians had no meana of keeping a standli^ 
army in the field indefinitely^ lliey were separated into email banda 
and were hunted do\m or driven into Canada. After terrible suffering^ 
Cra^y Horse mid hia band laid down their arma. Ihe Chief had been 
promlaed that not a hair of his htdd would be touchsd, but thie p^omis; 
was broken^ and Crazy Horse was killed while trying to ©Bcape arrest. 

"They aay wo masaaored Custer," he declared* "But he would have 
done the aame to ue^ We wanted to escape, but we were mo hemmed in w# 
had to fight." 

Thm ending went on and on, like the dying wail of a death eong* 
It v/ent on for yeara, while all the rom^oe evaporated and the warriors 
of the plalne were seen to be not knii^ts such as never were but only 
bedraggled, scurrying creaturea^ hunted like fugitive convicts. So 
they were turned over to Jailers who toew how to handle tou^ prieonera. 
And the greatest of warriors is no better than s^y weakling when he has 
nothing to do but crouoh m^der guard and watch his people starve* 

Wellj it all ended. Through the years it wavered aw^ and ended. 
The New York Heraqd was ^till calling for oxtermination in 1879, e^lngi 
"Eie continent is getting too crowded*" But no one really took ealle 
for extermination by gun seriously any more. Starvation, disease i and 
tough prison wardens were juat as good anyway. 

'At the very end a religious .cra^e .seiMd the Jndlans. The religion 
waa brought to them by a Nevada Paiute named Wovoka. ^e^' whites criled 
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it the Ghost Danco becauso it prQached that the ghosts of dead India a 
were on hand to halp the living Indians in their hour of despair^ 
great revival spread among the emotional people of the plains j an^" th© 
authorities were afraid the excitement might lead to riot m\d vi lenc©^ 
Sitting Bull vvas killed then while being placed under arrest. 

Three days after Christmas in I89O5 a unit of the Seven ch Cavalry 
arrested a band of some JOO Hunkpapa Sioux who were thou^t to be 
dangerous. Two-thirds of them vvere women and children, ThB Indians 
were held overnight and forced to camp in the center of a ring of 500 
Qavalryrrien, Four Hotchkiss guns were set up and carefully sighted in 
on the Sioux oamp« In the morning the troops formed a hollow square 
with the Indian camp in the middle a Kien they disarined the Sioux men, 
who were called out from the others to form a line^ Somehow a disturbanco 
began^ It is said. that someone fired a shot* In any oasei the troops 
quite suddenly opened heavy fire into the Sioux campe Kie Sioux men 
seem to have been shot down first and most of them were finished off 
at one© 5 or in a few minutes^ But enough people attacked the soldiers 
v/ith their bare hands, or what weapons they still had, to kill 29 
soldiers e The shooting went on as long as anyone , woman or child, 
remained to be shot at« Some of the women were pursued as far as three 
miles over the plains before they were caught and killed^ A few are 
said to have escaped^ 

Ihere has been dispute about the total number of Sioux deads The 
military said there were no fewer than 200* 

The massacre took place on Wounded Knee Creek in South Dakota^ 
Eie frosen dead were gathered up in wagons and burled together in a 
communal pi to 



Credit : 

Ixcerpted from The American Indian ^ adaptod by Anne Terry Whiter 
pp5 160-162 a From the text by Willlani Brandon for Thm American Heritage 
Book of Indians g 
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Teacher Resouroa #2 and Studont Heading #5 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES OF AMERICAN IJTOIANS 



nils outlinQ givsn in brief some of the attitudes and values of American 
Indian ■Society, past and present. It Bhould be understood that not all 
Indiajis hold all or evon some of the attitudas and values mentioned 
bolow. Remember, too, that most Indians are in a stfite of transition; 
therofore, values and attitudes will refloct the dominant societies 
influencQ as well as Indian influence. 



Is Attitudoa 

A, Cooperation - Oriunted in the past in tribal and family structure 
necessary for survival » 

B, Competition .- Indians tend to be non-oompetitive as a result 
of holding the attitude o.f cooporation. Competition, however, 
is acceptable batweon groups; i.e*., group sports, 

C= Asggossion : Indians dislike domineering, non-rospectful dis- 
rogard for the rights of an individual/ Non-interferonGe with 
others is a high priority, 

^' Material Outlook i Acquiring material good morsly for the sake 
of ownership and status is not iraportant to tho Indian. Suceess 
rests more in being recognized by others as boihg a good person ' 
than in acquiring things , 

E, Qonsroslty; Iho greater amount of givins to others, the higher 
tho prestige - an attitude held by many tribes in ancient times. 
Vestige of this value can still be seen among Indiwis today that 
share what little they have and actually to their own detriment, 
at timeBs 

F. Oourtosy ; In days of the past, Indians among their own society 
usually found it unnecessary to say "hello", "good-by", "good 
morning", "how are you", etc Even today some Indians still 
find this type of "small talk" unimportant. This should not 
imply rudeness on the part of the Indian to the beholder. It 

is merely tho outward manifestation of an old attitude. Religious 
attitudes played an important role in the lives of ancient 
Indians of many tribes and in thia religion - the Chippewas 
and the Sioux ospeclally were directed in their lives by many 
religious belief s. Even today the rGmnants of these beliefs 
may still be held by the Indian, 

a Qiild-Searing Practices 

A. Family Llf© 

1, Youngest child is deferred by sibllngBe 

2. Little or no spanking - Indians traditionally do not like 
to use physical violence on their children as a rasans of 
disciplino. 



Discipline was achioved through non-corporal means such as 
the bogey^man or some other forcu outside tho family^ 
Parents, traditionally did not interfere in the child! s life- 
vooation choics since thoy v/erts quite liffiit&d* Choices were 
left strictly up to the child, Ih© parent perhaps would 
give available advice but never used force ^ ^ This atema from 
^the attitude of non=intorf erenca in the. actions of othere 
and in many tribes^ this included- the children also* 

= 5, Paronts do not like to hurt the feelings of a child (avoidanc© 

of conflict 3 an important Indian attitude) « 
6^ Ihe child is usually with the parents and siblings in all 

situations^ Homes are usually small i and traditionally 

since Indian^ s dwellings wero small the family remained 

in close proximity to one another* 
7b There is a general absence of praise sincjQ the children 

had to do the right thing at the right time if he vrere to 

survive outside the camp area* 
8. Parents use withdrawal of attention as a form of discipline.* 

Indians, in general ^ use v/ithdrawal as a form of disapproval 

or to avoid conflicto 

B. Child and Society 

1^ Peer pressure (roferonce groups) 

ao At home/playmates 5 brother aiid sisters 
b^ At school 

Pressur© takes the form of teasing , ridiculing^ or even 

physical punishment when child puts hirnself above group 

(showing of f ) p 
2a Community Pressure 

a» Gossips Traditionally used in Indian comniunities a,a 

a means of disciplinQ^ Seemingly it is still used as 

a social check in the Indian communities today- 
b. Ostracism (similar to withdrawal) I Is used as a final 

extreme measure to discipline a wayward member of Indian: 

society* 



Credit I 

Taken from an outline of Indian values compiled by Mrs. Rosemary 
Christensen^ a member of the Bad River Band of Chippewa Indians in 
Wlsconeln^ Mrs* Christensen is a Research Associato for Upper Midwest 
Eegional iducational Laboratory, Minneapolis ^ Minni^sota^ 
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Teacher Resource #3 - Part I 



BACKGROUMD OF SIOUX 
U,S, GOVERNMENT CONFLICT IN iSOO's 

Among the insvi table ■coraplications that resulted from the opening 
of the West for africulture, mining, and expansion was the necessity 
of doveloping a new Indian policy for the United States = The old policy 
of leaving the resion west of the "bond of the Missouri" for the exclu- 
sive us- of the Indians had broken down badly in the decade before the 
Civil Kar, niousands of emigrants, crossing the plains to Oregon, to 
faanta Fe, to Utah, and to California, came into contact and often into 
conflict with the Indians. Demands for protection of the trails led 
to the Qstabla.3hment of army poets in the Indian country at such 
atrategic centers as i'ort Kearney and Fort Laramie, and to treaties 
between the Unitod States and most of the Indian tribes, describing 
the tribal boundaries, and authorizing the government to build both 
roads .and posts wherever it v/ishod. While the Indians received 
annuities as compensation for the loseea'they austained from the white 
intrusion, they found the new agreementa far from satisfactory, and 
frequem.ly. forgot their promises not to molest the emigrants, 

. Ihe western Sioux, v/ho ranged north of the Platta and east of the 
mountains, ^-ere deeply disturbed, boch by the fate that had overtaken 
the Arapaho and Cherenne, and by the advent of mining activities in 
I;onsana, V^en, in 1865, the government decided to open a road along 
^he Bozeman Trail, irora Cheyenne no ■thwostward to the mouth of the 
Rosebud in Montana, the Sioux determined to resist this invasion of 
their finest hun-;ine grounds with all their might. That year General 
P= E. Connorn in corr.inand of I6OO men, and guided by Jim Bridger, the 
noted plainsman, rnai->Ghed over part of the route, but was turned back 
by the Sioux; and in 1866 a second esrpedition under Colonel H. B„ 
Oarrincton succeeded only with the greatest difficulty in building 
Fort Phil Kearny and rort C. F„ Smith to the east of the Big Horn 
Mountains. Red Cloud, the Indian leador, and his Sioux warriors 
risked no open fishting, but they continually harassed wood-trains 
sent ou; from "he foi-ts , and qtherwise hampered the operations. On 
one occasion, a brash young officer, Captain W. J. Fetterman, was 
dispatohea from .Tort Ehil Kearny to the aid of a wood-train with 
definite ordei^s net to take the aggressive. New to western fighting - 
and disdainful of Indiana, he disobeyod orders, was ambushed, and in 
the result mc conbat (December 21, I866) avsry member of hia party 
was slam, '^o years later, whan the government made peace with fied 
Cloud and hia warr--,.^rs, it was on condition that the "country north 
of the North Platte m^^er and east of the summits of the Big Horn 
Mountains shall be hold and considered to be unceded Indian " Territory , " 
and that the forts on the Bozcjinan Trail should be abandoned = Th±m was 
one of the few instances in American history in which an Indian treaty 
registored a white retreat„ 
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Somev/hat belatedly the government bagan to take steps toward the 
formation of a nev/ Indian voltcj^ A congressiojial Committee on the 
Condition of the Indian Tribffs^ created in iSSji visited the V/est, 
took full testimony on such gruesome events as the Chivington massacre, 
and revealed hov/ utterly untenable the atatus of the Indians had be- 
come § Its illuminating Report on the Condition of the Indian T r ibes ^ 
made In l867f led to the creation of an Indian Peace Comniiasion^ com- 
posed of three generals and four civillanoi v/hose duty it was not only 
to stop the Indian wars, but also to v/ork out a permanent solution of 
the Indian problem^ The commission planned tv/o great meetings, one for 
the southern tribes at Medicine Lodge Creek, near the southern border 
of Kansas, held in l867i and one for the nortliern tribes at Fort Laramie, 
held in l86B^ At these councils, treaties were concluded that paved 
thcf way for the general adoption of the rt:£iervation systems It seemed 
evident to the \^hite man that the Indiana could no longsr be permitted 
to roam at will, but must instead be confined to certain speoifled areas - 
confiscation of the western half of the holdings of the Five Civilised 
Tribes in the Indian Territory , on the ground that the tribes had sided^ 
//ith the Confederacy durd.ng the Civil Vlar^ made possible the iresettle- 
ment in that region of the Arapaho and Cheyemie and other plains Indians = 
in the North the Sioux were left in peaceable poasession of southwestern 
Dakota^ Subsidies in the form of aiinuities, payments for lands | aiid 
outright doles helped the disposst3Ssed Indians to eke out a precarious 
eKiatense, and thus introducod pauperisation as a means of insuring 
doeilityo 

One of the principal defects of American Indian policy was the 
contradictory attitudes on the one hand of the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ 
created in l8^9 v/ithin the Department of the Interior^ and on 'the other 
of the War Department and the army^ The Bureau, on the v/holei tended 
to taite a paternalistic interest in the welfare of the tribes 5 aought 
earnestly to better their conditions of life, and even trusted th©ni 
with arms for hunting game, arms = thav. ' v;ere sometimes used instead 
against the whitos^ V/idespread oorruption among the Indian agents coupled 
v/ith unexemplary behavior on the part of traders emigrants, and rene*- 
grades greatly complicatod the situation^ Thm V/ar Department, which had 
to accept responsibility for the pacification of the Indians whenever 
they got out of hand, took a very dim view of civilian control, and 
complained bitterly that Indians on the warpath were often better 
armed than the soldiers sent to fight them.s What the government really 
needed was a separate Indian service, composed of especially trained 
personnel and endowed with adequate police power, but such an idea was 
wholly foreign to the timon A nev; Board of Indian Commissioners, 
composed of non-apolitical civilians, was created in I869 to advise with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs « Acting on the assumption that eventually 
the Indians cbuld be turned into peaceful and contented farmers, the 
makers of Indian policy tried to break down tribal autonomy 1 and in I87I 
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th©y induced Congress to abolish the legal fiction of dealing with th^ 
tribes by treaty aa if they were foreign naticns. 



C redit : 

Th±B material was taken from The Amorj^ean, Nation written by John 

D. Hioksj a&orge E. Mowry and Robert Burks . Houghton Mifflin Oompany, 
Boston. 

Mimfe^rask For 06 



Teacher Rasource #5 - Part II 



THE INDIAN HAS A PEOBLIM - IHl WHITE MAN 



At the Fte Laramie Treaty Conference in 1868 i a momentous turning 
point in the history of the Sioux^ Chief Red Cloud spoke an opening 
prayer that revealed much of the attitudes and fears of the Sioux as 
they began to cope with the modern world i 

"0| Great Spirit, I pray you to look at us. Wo are your children 
and you placed us first in this land« We pray you to look down upon us 
so that nothing but the truth will b© spoken in this Council. We^don't 
ask for anything but v/hat is right and just. When you made your red 
children, 0 Great Spirit, you made them to have mercy upon them 1 Now 
WG are before you today, praying you to look down on us and take pity 
upon your poor, red children. You are the protector of the people born 
with bows and arrows as well as the people born with hats and garments 
and I hope we don't pray to you in vain^ We are poor and ignorant » 
Our fathers told us we would not be in misery if v/e would ask for your 
assistance » 0, Great Spirit, look down on your red children and take 
pity upon them,*' 

Red Cloud prayed sinceraly but he did not realize how little the 
white man would cooperate with God's justice over the next 100 years 



Indian Attempting to Voice Problem . ^ 

Kie Ft^ Laramie Treaty of l8S8 states that the Sigux reservation 
Call of South Dakota west of the Missouri Hiver and northeastern Wyoming) 

. o o o was to be set apart for the absolute and undisturbed use and 
occupation of the Indians herein named ^ . ^ and the United States now 
solemnly agrees that no" person except those herein designated and 
authorisod to do so Cgovernment agents, educatorsi traders, etc*) 
shall ever be permittod to pass ox-er^ settle upon, or reside in (this) 
territory." 

Most of the Sioux leadership understood well at the time of these ' 
early treaties that quite drastic changes were going to be necessary 
and they were trying to educate their people to this nation. They also 
knew that the old Sioux tribal existence had its harsh aspects with many 
personal and social problems (not the idyllic paradise some contemporary 
romanticists paint). They knew they could profit by prudent inter-^ 
changes with the white man. However, leaders such as Hod Cloud, Spotted 
Tail, wid others expeGted that in recreating their life on the reserva- 
tion the ultimate authority and policy-making power was to be left in 
their own hands because, having lived in this region for so long, tKey ■ 
knew its climate and . reaources .be;tt©r than the white man and especially 
thsy knew their own people better than the white man did^ ^ey/were 
quite willing to admit, as did Red Cloud, that in the face of the intrlea- 
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ci#s of a modern industrial world they were -'poor and ignorant*" Hjc/ 
know that they necsded technical guidance and Gducation and they turned 
to the only sourc© available^ the white mana 

The white man should have been cautious in responding. But instead 
he responded with the omnici©nt and omnipotent American pride of the 
19th Qentury that he knew perfectly well how to help the Indian recreate 
his life In the modern technological world,. Vftiat the white man did 
not realize v/as that he was not. very well equipped to tell the Indian 
anything and that^ like many amateurs, he would dastroy the Indian in 
the^ proQesSft ■ 

^ara were three handicaps 1 

1^ Although the whito man had learnod for himself something about 
living and Qontrglling modern industrial progress after two or three 
thousand years of civili^atign, he did not know much about how the Sioux 
of a quite different historical and cultural background should rebuild 
his way of lifo« 

2a Ihe white man himself has tremendous unsolved problems of 
adjustment to the modern worldj especially on a deeper humanistic^ 
moral, aiid spiritual levels 

3- Thm white nian does not fully realize hia attitude of depreoia- 
tipn toward all non-white^ less technologically developed peoples* 
Indeed, ,this daprociation may. well be a part of his cultural heritage.. 
Consequently^ in hie dealings with the Indian th© white man has an 
almost unconscious tendency to exploit, defraud ^ and destroy the Indian, 

If the white man had said, as did Red Cloudy at the Ft, Laramie 
Treaty Conference, 'We are poor and ignorant/'^ and admitted hia problem 
then, some of the pitfalls might have been avoided^ But the white man 
of the late 19th century does not admit his weakriesses and he still 
does not admit them^ The consequences of the "white man* s problem'* 
is evident in the history of the Indian-non-Indian relations following 
the Laramie Treaty « 



The Take-over of the SiouK Economic Base / = 

One of the principal reasong why the Sioux have had^such a difficult 
time coping with modern society is that they have.no viable economy 
within their homeland* , For four generations the men of the reservation 
have grown up. without tneaningful economic roles. How could they learn 
how to work or learn career goals? Since the adiat male irole of husband 
and father is generally defined by taking a productive economic role, 
the lack of this role on the reservation has had an undermining affect 
on the male prestige system, the aiou3C ideal of manhood, and the 



stability of the Sioux family 



The Sioux had a potentially rich ©conomic baso for a floizrlshing 
tribal exlstGnce in the Great Sioux Reservation established by the Laramie 
Treaty of 1868. And thir treaty stipulated that if there wer© any 
non- Indian trespassers' on the Qreat Sioux Reservation, the Unitea 
States military would forcibly remove tham. But in 1875 when miners 
began to pour into the Black Hills without any legal rights, the 
military mad© only a pretense of keeping them out* Legally the town 
of Bapid City and oth©r Black Hills commiinlties werei in the words of 
Psalm 5O5 ^'conceived in sin J' The Sioux had a problem of law and 
order, but when they attempted to defend their legal rights by trying 
to Bcare off the miners the might oi the U^S^ military was the "lawB** 

In 1876 the U.S. government arbitrarily sliced off the rich 
wostern end of the Great Sioux Reservation and the Army drove the 
starving Sioux into the agencies ^ Having sold much of their pony herds 
at auction in Cheyenne,. Wyomingi the military forced the Sioux to si^ 
away the Blacks Hills under threat of withdrawal of rations 5 removal 
to Oklahoma^ and even threat of turning, loose troops on the Indian 
population. Today, while the Navajo send their children to college 
and develop industry with oil and mining royalties 5 the Sioux have 
received nothing from the wealth of the Black Hills. 

But this was only the beginnings By I88O the land east of the 
Miseouri was settled and the South Dakotatts looking across the river 
to the remaining part of the Sioux Reservation began to agitate to 
have that opened for settlements George Hyde in his Sioux Chronicle 
points out the rather shocking attitude of the timei 

**To the Dakota leaders the Sioux were just a horde of laisy barbarians 
settled by a foolish government on land wrongfully taken from the Dakota 
whites and given to these Indians^ who had no Intentior of chsLnglng 
their ways ^ but v/ould forever romajn a hindrance to the progress of 
whit© settlement* Kie purpose of the Dakota men was /to push the Indians 
into a cornor, take the best of their lands ^ and settle white families 
on them 

At the same time Sapid City wanted the railroads to come west of 
the Missouri, but the railroads v/ould not build their lines on westward 
through the Indian country where no one Worked and there was no loGal 
freight of corn, wheat and cattle to bring the roads at least enough 
revenue to pay the cost of taking tracks and trains through the district « 

Since the Sioux were standing in the way of "proeress," the South 
Dakota ''land boomers^' developed a plan which would open more than half 
of the remaining Sioux Reservation to settlements 

The Newton Edmunds Commission^ Including Judgo Peter Shannon who 
''sharod the border beliof that the Indians were worthless creatures , 



a hindrance to whito progress, and that their so-called treaty right:? 
were a lot of nonsense (ironically , Shannon Oounty on the Pine Eidga 
Heservation is named for him), triad to convince the Sioux that sonjehow 
the title to their land would b© strangtlienod by a new agrearasnt, but 
glossed over the fact that half of tho resorvation would thoreby be 
csded. Though some chiofs were intimidated into eigning, tha true natuj 
of this agreemGnt was brought to the attention of political leaders, 
such as Sen, H. L« Dawes of Massachusetts who was friendly toward 
the Indiane, and the plan v/as aquashodo 



Plf ferent Culturo Not RecoBnlzed 

But where the Dakota land boomers were not succesQful in depriving 
the Sioux of half of thcdr reservation, a group of self-styled Indian ^ 
welfare associations from the eastern seaboard were. Llke.many whites 
of the time, they had never asked the Indian leaders what they wanted, 
but they thought thay knew very wall how to transform the Sioux from 
a hunting, nomadic life to self-supporting dirt farmers in five or 10 
years, Kiess groups could never comprehend that tha Indians were of a 
quite different cultural background, but they were confident they could 
make thorn over into porfect copies of themsQlves. Eiey proposed that 
the reservations be broken up into 160 acre allotments for each family 
head and that rations be gradually withdrawn from the Indians to force 
them to gain their living by farming the western Dakota srasslands. 
The Dakota devolopers wore happy because the plan included the sale 
of the "excess land" to whiter at cheap prices. 

Sen, Dawes was skeptical about the Sioux quickly beconiing farmers, 
but he guided the so-called_Indian Allotment Act to passage in 3 886 
bsoause he felt that "the 25,000 Sioux could not "hold out much longer 
against the pressure exerted by the 500,000 whites in the Dakotas who 
were trying to get the Indians' land," He thought that if the whites 
were not satisfied they would take the whole reservation with no 
remimeration as happened in the caso of the Black Hills, 

_ The Allotmsnt Act had to have the agreement of thrae=f ourthe of the 
Sioux males, but the Sioux leadera were so united in thair opposition 
to the sale of any land that terrific pressure had to be exerted to 
gat the neoessary signatures. . Most Sioux leaders knew that - their peopl© 
ware not going: to beconie farmers overnight and that they did not yet ■ 
have the skill to manage money or marketing, 

^ ViRiito Cow Man indicated a general feeling whan he saidJ 'U . . . 
if I would spread ray blanket dovm here and pile up the money that 
high (indicating four feet) I don't think; that 1 could keep it two: d^s. 
Whenever I get $10 1 put it in my blanket and go to any of these traders 
stores and before th© day is out I spend it all. I am" an Indian and do 
not know how to take care of money. Over hero at the boarding school 
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1 have a child that has be©n there four years « □ * « I think he is 
the one to ta^o land allotments when the tim© comes 

But these "barbarians^' were not to be listened to. 

Bishop Hare stated in 189O that the commission "carried persuasion 
to the verge of intimidation*" Ultimately the Gommisaion under the 
direction of the former Gen* G©orge Crook got signatures by soparating 
the people from their leaders and using the old methodi turn the Sioux ^ 
against each other and thoy will sell each other out^ Crook wrote in 
his diary for Juno 9f l889i "Lovely day« Tuned different Indians up. 
Got a good many sipiatures by different younger Indians who were made 
to see that they must think for thomselvos and in thia w^ it is breaking 
down, the opposition of the old unroconstructed chiefSip" 




Credit- i , 

Excerpted from the article "Hie Indian Has a Problem - Ihe White 
Mani" by Robert A# Wiite, S^J^y from the Rapid Olty Journal , Rapid City^ 
South Dakota, November 1?, 1968, 
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StudGnt RQading #6 



ctrLmmAL cleavage between Tm 

TETOii SIOUX AND WESIEHN CIVILIZATION 

- ■ , i 

Dv/ellln^ Place I The Sioux moved about regularly with no fixed sit©. 
In the European culture there were permanont settlements md cities 
ware built* 

Land: ' With the Sioux, no land was ownod privateiyi each was free to 
aettle or camp anywhere. In European culture^ all. land was owned by 
somebody or some organization* ■ 

BuildingB Sioux i mie tepee was the standard structure, it was easily 
moved and erected^ Europeani Kiere were sturdy permanent buildings | 
built to last a long tim©. 

Sanitation^ ^ Sioux i Planned sanitation was ■not needed baoause they were 
always moving. ThBrm was a natural decay of waste materials, luropean^ 
Permanent homes required sewer systems. There was a planned means of 
disposal. 

Time.- Siouxi Iliey gauged their time to the seasons, with no time system 
as we know It. Kiey were concerned with the present and not the future* 
Europeans Much emphasis on calendars and clocks | dates and appointmente 
and specific times to meet obligations o 

Planning and OrTOnlzation - Sioux : ^ Lived, from day to day. There was 
no need for extensive planning and organization^ Plans were carried 
out immediately although some organization was needed for war parties, 
Europeans Cgnstant planning to make the most profitable use of the land 
and material, Hie re was organization in all aspects of life* 

Economy - Sioux r mioy had a free economy, acre was no ^ need for money. 
They were hunters and made what was needed, European: A monetary 
economy with division of labor. Hiey had to barter or buy what wasn*t 
made or raised^ . ' 

Saving, TOirift - Sioux : " Miere was no need to save. Everything was 
free^' ^ey moved too much to be burdened, Europeani Always saving 
for future needs. Advancement often depended on thrifts 

Possessions ^ Sioux i The f ewer the possosslons the better because they 
caused a moving problemo European^ Gathered and saved many items 
including items of luxury. 

Family. - Sioux i Extended family system. Grandparents, aunts , uncles 
were members of the family, ^eri" was no Dakota word for "cousin J» 
Europeanf Parents and children made up the family althQUgh there was 
much association with relatives^ ~, ■ 
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Helping- Othors ^ Sioux : Anyon© in need had to bo helped ^ Often he 
was a member of the extended fajriilye Tribal loyalty was a form of 
family loyalty ^ Europeans Each family was e^roectcd to care for its 
own needs although others were aided in an emergency « 

Work - Sioux I Men were the warrior hunters « Women did all the othfr 
v/ork so the men oould provide proteGtion and food* men worked long 

and hard when required and then rested^ Europeans: Meet needed to 
Work hard at steady chores^ . ^ 

Education - Sioux ^ Ihere was informal training with tho youth learning^ 
from elders* European: Thm ideal was a formal class in school by a 
trained teacher^ ... ...... 

Go vernment ^ Bioux i Kioy had very democratic ideals« They were free 
to leave and form new tribal groups ^ European i Thm individual was 
always the- citizen or euJbJect of some stato* ^ v. 

Nature - 'Hie Sloux i They lived by adjusting to whatever nature allQW©d 
or provided* Kiere was no scientific approach to control and regulation* 
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This list showing the dimensions of the cultural cleavage between 
he Teton Sioux and weBtern civilisation was compiled by Father Kibodor© 
Zuern, SeJ. , Pine Ridge ^ South Dakota* ' 
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TEE KNIGHT OF THE AlffiRICAN INDIAN 



For nearly as long as he can remember the indian has bGen hearing 
words that are supposed to have come from the "Great Father," who lives 
in a great white house far away and is' chief of the Wasichus (white man) 

With more than a littlo practical ©^^eriencei the Indians got 
tired of what the. Great. Father was suppoaed to\ have said, .miese men 
who spoke for the Great Father made many promises. Ihey were best ■ 
summed up by the Sioux v/ho saids "TOiey made us many promises, more 
than I can remember, but they never kept but one | they prDmiied to 
take our land and they took It,'* 

Recent presidents have been concerned, genuinely so some feel, 
about the Indians plight. ' . ' . 

Presidont John F, Kennedy once tagged the situation as a "national 
disgrace." He "eaid "when the American Indians lost their pov/er^ they 
-ere placed on reservatiena^ frequently lands- vhioh were strange to 
them^ and the r^st of the nation turned its attention to other matters," 

"Our treatment of Indians during that period atill affecte the 
national conscience^ We have been hampered — by the history of our 
relationship with the Indians — in our efforts to" develop a fair 
national policy governing present and future treatment of Indians 
under their spenial relationship with the foderia government p" 

Since then the first special message to Congress on Indians was 
sent by Preeident Johnson.: It.was singled out as one of the "wonderful" 
accompliBhmenta of the year by Commissioner of Indian Affairs Hobert 
"^•- Bennett/ ffiis preoedent ahattering statement ^ President is . 

worth going over in. soma details 

"# 8 e His myths and his heroee enrich our j^iterature 1 9 aaid 
President Johnson^ 

"His lore colors our art and our language 

"For two centuries ^ the American Indian has been a symbol of the 
drama smd excitement of earliest America, 

"But for two denturiesi he has been an alien In his own land . » * 

"mi© meet striking fact about the American Indians today is their 
tragic plight I ' 

^^—Fifty thoufjand Indian famillea live In^ unsanitary i , dilapidated 
dwellings s many in huts- shanties, even abandoned automobileB. ' 



The unomploymGnt rate among Indians is nearly 40 per cent — 
more than 10 times the national avGrage^ 

^» Fifty per cent of Indian school children — double tho national 

aVGrage — drop out before} comploting high schools 

..Indian literacy rates are among tho Ipwest in the nation; the 
rates of sickness and poverty are ajnong the highest* 

*^ Thousands of Indians who have migrated into the cities find 
themsolves untrained for Jobs and unpreparGd for urban lifes. 

'V Thm average ago of death of an American Indian today is years j 
for all other American it is 65^^' ■ ■ 

■*Ihe Arnerican Indian, once proud and frea? is torn between white 
and tribal values, »^ the presidential messagt continues , ''between the 
politics and language of the white man. sind his bwn historic culture^ 
His problems, sharpened by years of defeat and esqploitation, neglect 
and inadequate effort, will take. ^ years to overcome." 

President Johnson touched on some other areas as wolli 

" Thm problema of Indian education are legion i 

" Ten por cent of American Indians over ago 15 have had no grade 
schooling at all* 

" Nearly 60 per cent have leas than an eighth grade eduoatlon^ 

" Half of our Indian children do not finish high school today^ 

" Even those Indians attending school are plagued by language 

barrier^, by isolation in remote areas, by lack of/tradition of academic 
achievement 

Commenting on health and medical care, the President's meeaage 
said, "Ih.e health level of the American Indians is the lowest of any 
major population group in the United States s 

" ThQ infant mortality rate among Indians is 3ko5 per 1|000 

birthsV 12 points above the national average^ 

'* More than half of the Indians obtain water from contaminated 
or potentially dangerous sourcos, and' umm waste disposal facilities 
that are grossly inadequate « 

The incidence of tuberculosis aniong Indians and Alaska natives 

is abouT five times the national average* 
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" Viral infoctions, pneumonia and malnutrition, — all of which 
contribute to tho chronic ill hoalth and montal retardation — are 
common among Indian children« 

"We have made progress since I963* 

" I nfant death rates have declined 21 per CDnt# 

Deaths from tuberculosia are down 29 per cent* 

The number of outpatient visits to clinics and health centers 
rose l¥"per cont^^' 
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EDUCTION OF TIffi GREAT 
SIOUX RESERVATION 

1868 TO 1890 




THEATY OF I868 




1876 AGREEfmNO? 
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